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“<Whate’er may be our humble lot, | 
By foes denouneed—by friends forgot— 













Thine is our seul—our sigh and smile— 
Gem of the Ocean—Lovely Emerald Isle.” 
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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Biography of St. Columba, Continued. 


Our Saint continued five years at the celebrated col- 


pve of Clonard, where, like a diligent Bee, he sipped the 


oney of poetry, literature, science, and divinity from 
e lessons of St. Finnian, and the other professors of 
e “ Great School of the West,” as Bede designated the 
Iniversity of Clonard. His education being thus com- 
leted, his venerable master bestowed on him the order 
f Priesthood. The discipline established in the College 
f Clonard, by St. Finian, for the probation of candi- 
ates for holy orders, were trying and severe. On the 
ntrance of the young student into the house, he was re- 
eived with parental tenderness, and the most gentle 
eans were adopted to fire his mind with emulation, and 
desire for distinguishing himself in piety, literature, 
id philosophy. At the end of a year after his admis- 
on, * he was,” says the venerable and profound Bisnor 
URKE,* “ ordered to build a small cell near the College, 





* The Right Reverend Dr. Thomas Burke, has contributed so 
ast a fund of antiquarian research and acute illustrations to our 
inals, that we shall, as a debt of gratitude for the information 
e derive from his writings, in a future number, pay a biographi- 
il tribute to his memory. He was a native of Dublin, where he 
as born in 1710. At the age of fifteen, his father sent him to 
ome, to study divinity under his maternal uncle, Rev. James 
itzgerald, then prior of the convent of St. Sixtus and Clement. 

Rome his learning and eloquence a for him the favour- 
‘le notice of Pope Benedict XIII. He was advanced by his Ho- 
ess, to the highest theological honours, and promoted in 1759, 
the see of Ossory. ‘This exalted station, so justly due to his 
lents, erudition, piety, benevolence, and other exemplary vir- 
es, he did not enjoy many years, for he died in Kilkenny, in 
eptember, 1776. His excellent work, entitled, ‘* Hibernia Do- 
micane,” is a gigantic pile of intellect, research, and historical 
quiry. He devoted a volume of this celebrated work to the his- 
ry of Ireland, from the English invasion, to the year 1772, in- 
uding a comprehensive account of all the abbeys and convents 
hich were erected in the country, from the days of St. Patrick 
bwn to the present day. ‘This valuable buok, without which 
ere would have been a chasm in the history of our country, 
denounced in the Irish parliament in 1775, as a seditious 





with his own hands for his oratory. Here the student 
watched, prayed, studied, and slept. By day he was to 
assemble with his school fellows, and enter into an emu- 
lous trial of mental competition with them. Thus were 
all in a state of activity, rivalling each other in their 
exertions to arrive at evangelical perfection,—and con- 
temptuous of worldly magnificence, there was no room 
for cabal—no subject for discontent—for when disen- 
gaged from their studies, the youth were necessitated to 
work for their sustenance with their own hands.” 

From the illustrious College of Clonard, (the lovely 
hill) where many French and Spanish princes received 
their education during the sixth and seventh centuries, 
issued a brilliant array of learning and sanctity. The 
two St. Kierans, the two Columbas, as well as the Saints 
Brandons, Lasserius, Muachas, Ruadan, with a nume- 
rous host of talented and holy men, whose genius re- 
flected lustre on their country’s fame, by the eminent 
exercise of their picty, learning and capacity, in foreign 
climes. 

In 543, he took leave of his kind patron St. Finnian, 
and set out on a missionary tour through Ireland, in 
order to build churches, preach the sublime truths of the 
Gospel, and found monasteries in such parts of the coun- 
try as required them. 

To enumerate all the churches and monasteries built 
by our saint, would require the space of a volume. He 
was on the retreat, engaged in prayer and penance in his 
abbey at Derry, when king Dermot, as we have already 
recorded in a former chapter, violated the right of sanc- 
tuary with which the edifice was invested, and thereb 
incurred the resentment of the saint, who led forth his 
Kindred, the O’Donnels, and O’ Niels against the despotic 





publication. The Lord Lieutenant offered a reward for the dis- 
covery of the author, and called, ex officio, upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates to pass sentence of reprobation “ against a book 
that was calculated to fill the public mind with alarm, and to sow 
the seeds of disunion among the Irish people.” 

Seven Catholic prelates, a at a synod held in Thurles, 
passed an interdict against the Hibernice Dominicane. But 
those Bishops were forced by the sword of terror held over their 
heads, by a despotic government in the reign of barbarous into- 
lerance, to act as they did. The names of the prelates appended 
to the interdict were James Butler, James Keefe, William 
Francis Moylan, Daniel Kearney, John Butler, and 
M‘Kenna. 
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and impious monarch, and completely routed him and 
his army. 

Before the period of this discomfiture of the royal 
army, the saint incurred the displeasure of the king and 
his courtiers by his bold exposure of the vices of roy- 
alty, and of its sycophantic satellites, among whom were 
many of the clergy themselves. His denunciations and 
anathemas were launched against them with a tremen- 
dous power of eloquence. These had the most salutary 
and moral effects—they terrified the provincial princes 
into mildness and justice, and induced them to adopt a 
more clement and equitable system of government, and 
to act more conformably to the benign spirit of the 
Christian dispensation. 

“ Such among the clergy,” writes Colgan, “ as were 
precipitate, or prone to worldly affairs, he soon curbed 
—such as were indolent he roused—such as were ad- 
dicted to luxury, he severely reprimanded—the weak 
and the wavering he strengthened—the vicious he re- 
formed. In short, the oppressed he abetted—the haughty 
he humbled, and the vicious he repressed.” 

How could such a rigid, moral censor as this, escape 
the malice and revenge of the persons against whom he 
hurled the shafts of reproof? The princes and priests 
whom he reprobated, exerted all their influence against 
him,and gained so far their object, as to have him unjustly 
excommunicated. But he was not longa suffercr under 
the anathema which was procured by a conspiracy of 
princes and priests. 

A synod was held in Birr, in the King’s county, of all 
the principal clergy of Ireland, in 544, to which our 
saint repaired, in order to vindicate his character from 
the odium which the malignity of his enemies had heaped 
upon it. 

When he approached the hall of deliberation, St. 
Brendan rose from his seat, and advanced to embrace 
him. All the clergy present, indicated their astonish- 
ment at this act of condescension to an excommunicated 
person. As soon as St. Brendan conducted Columba to 
a seat, he observed to the elders—“ Do not wonder at 
this deference to a personage of such sanctity and learn- 
ing as St. Columb-kille. [is tears, remorse, and re- 
pentance, have blotted out his transgressions from the 
anger of God. Had Jesus vouchsafed to manifest to you, 
venerable fathers, what he has revealed to me, you would 
not heve dishonoured the man whom the Almighty has 
preordained to fill the folds of religion and grace with 
flocks of the faithful. Behold! the royal prophet, and 
the glorified saint, who is to conduct the whole Heathen 
people of Albania unto the paradise of eternal salva- 
tion!” 

Columb-kille then proceeded to extenuate his conduct; 
but in the course of his speech, he expressed his sincere 
sorrow for the bloodshed and commotions which his cho- 
leric passion gave birth to; pledging himself at the 
same time, to submit to any penance the synod might 
think proper to impose upon him for his transgressions. 

No sooner had he expressed his contrition for what 
had happened, than the entire assembly simultaneously 
arose to grect him. The saints, Finian and Molaise, 
after a short consultation told our saint that the penance 
he would have to perform, in order to atone for his sins, 
was, that he must.in foreign climes, by preaching piety 
and sanctity, bring as many souls into the church of 
Christ, as those which the war he fomented and occa- 
sioned had hurried, perhaps unprepared, before the tri- 


bunal of heaven. As soon as this was announced to 
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him, he with a joyful heart replied—* This penance is 
so just and equitable that I shall cheerfully undertake it, 
in the hope that God will forgive my sins and enable me 
to satisfy him by my performance of it.” 

The conduct of our saint furnishes a notable instance 
of the progress of the soul, from weakness to strength— 
from frailty to perfection. The violence of his temper 
and the stubborn unbending spirit that led him to ex- 











cite war and civil commotions now sink in the serene 
sanctity of the repenting saint. The facility with which 
he submitted to his sentence—a sentence that expatriated 
| him from the land of his nativity over which his parents 
and relatives held sovereign sway exemplifies the charac- 
teristic virtues of the premative Divines of Ireland. What 
a noble example of self-denial and resignation has our 
royal saint exhibited in this instance. 

Had he not divested himself of the coil of the passions 
and listened to the admonitions of conscience, he might 
have set the decrees of the synod of Birr at defiance; for 
the O’Neils, O’Donnel’s, McLouglins and Kensallaghs, 


| 





the most powerful regal septs and all his blood relations 
in Ireland, were burning with ardour and impatience to 
avenge the wrongs under which they thought the holy 
man had unjustly suffered. His exile therefore, though 
caused by a public ecclesiastical censure, must be still 
considered asa voluntary act arising from a conviction 
that he had merited to the fullest extent, the severity of 
this reproof and the punishment annexed to it. Con- 
scious of the evils that almost invariably result from an 
ardent and passionate temper, when connected with 
power, and yielding to the influence of returning grace, 
that divine emanation of the soul that not only renders 
us sensible of our faults, but prompts us to atone for 
them, he passed over to Scotland, where he devoted the 
remainder of his life to the conversion and civilization of 
a people who were then, comparatively, as Dr. Jony- 
son has versified, engulphed in gross barbarism. 

The obligations however, which the christian religion 
owes to Columba, must not be estimated by the nu- 
merous converts that he and his immediate disciples 
brought over to the christian church. To him must also 
be attributed in a great measure the conversions effect- 
ed by his disciples and scccessors. 

He it was, that inspired them with that fervent sanc- 
tity and apostolic perseverence which crowned their 
ministry with a success unexampled in the age in which 
they flourished. In addition to the testimony of Bede 
to the learning eloquence and zeal of the followers and 
successors of the brilliant luminary of the Irish church, 
we feel proud of adducing the corroborating evidence 
given by the ablest and most philosophic of living histo- 
| rians (Dr. Linearp) in his history of the Anglo Saxon 
church. “From the monastery of St. Columba at Jona, 
came Aidan, the suecessful apostle of Northumbria. 
| During the course of his labours, the missionary kept 
his thoughts fixed on his patron and countrymen, St. 
Columba Kille, and after his example requested permis- 
sion to retire from the Court and fix his residence in some 
lonely island, where his devotions might not be inter- 
rupted by the follies and vices of men. His petition was 
granted. Lindins farn, at a small distance irom the 
Northumbrian coast, was peopled with a colony of Irish 
Monks. The suecessors of Aaiden rapidly extended 
the monastic institute throughout the kingdom of Ber- 
nicia and Deira Mercia and east Anglia. Bede, in 
different parts of his works, has borne the most honour- 
able testimony to their virtue—with a glowing pencil 
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he displays their patience, their chastity, their fre- | lustrious descent. Two priests of the royal dynasty of 


quent meditation on the sacred writings, and their inde- 


‘ativable efforts to attain the summit of christian perfec- | 
latig ! 


tion. 


They chose for their habitation the most dreary situa- | 
tions: no motives but those of charity could draw them 


from their cells : and if they appeared in public their ob- 
ject was to reconcile enemies, to instruct the ignorant, 
to discourage vice and to plead the cause of the unfor- 
tunate. The little property which they enjoyed was 
common to all—poverty they esteemed as the surest 


guardian of virtue, and the benefactions of the opulent | 


they respectfully declined, or instantly employed in re- 
lieving the distress of the indigent. One only stain did 
Bede discover in their character, an immoderate ésteem 
for their Milesian fore-fathers—who prompted them to 
prefer their own customs to the consent of all other 
christian churches ; but this, he piously trusted, would 
disappear in the bright effulgence of their virtues.” 

But let us return to the synod of Birr, and the depar- 
ture of St. Columba on his mission to Caledonia. ‘The 
saints and fathers at this clerical convocation, after 
giving their blessing to Columba, also consented that 
he should be assisted in his mission by twelve erudite 
and pious ecclesiastics whom he had nominated for their 
approval. The names of these saintly missionaries or 
Culdees* are recorded by Hector Beethius in his history 
of Scotland. “With St. Columb-kille,” said the father 
of Caledonian history, “ there came from Ireland twelve 
men eminently imbued with the doctrine of Christ and 
more so with piety and righteousness—their names 
were Baathan, Cummins, Cobthac and Ethernene, both 
nephew of the saint, Burius and Fethus, divines of il- 





* Various and ridiculous are the opinions of the Scotish writers 
respecting the derivation of the term Culdee. Our countryman 
the learned Toland, in his history of the Druids, deduces the 
name from Keille De, which imports in Irish, the consorts of 
God. Dr. Shaw contends its proper etymology is Keil De, or the 
servants of God. Bishop Nicholson says that its derivation is 
found in the Cool dubh, or the black hood. But though these cele- 
brated antiquarians were very able Greek and Latin Scholars 
they were but indifferent Etymologists. The late Rev. Paun 
O’Brren, who was Professor of the Irish language in the College 
of Maynooth, and whose premature death our virnacular litera- 
ture must ever deplore, in commenting on the forgoing defini- 
tions, observed,—* these writers had, evidently, but a slight ac- 
quaintance with our native dialect, or they would have known 
that the C, and G, are commutable letters, and that in classic 
Irish the devout followers of Columbkille were denominated 
Giolla De, i. e. the servant of God, as Gioallo Columbkille, the 
servant of the Dove of the Church; Giolla Chreest, the servant 
of Christ.” 

The Saint and Bard-claiming Macpherson, has written sever- 
al essays to prove that St. Columba and his Culdecs, notwith- 
standing the positive evidence ot Fordun, Boetheius and Buchia- 
non, were Caledonians. But the elegant antiquarian Dr. Smith, 
one honest Scot, who was too proud to despoil the temple of 
our sacred antiquities, says in the preface of his Gaelic dictiona- 
ry—The Culdees were of the Irish rule, and carried into Scot- 
‘and by the famous Columba, and from thence dispersed into the 
northern parts of England.”—The illustrious author of the plea- 
sures of Hope, in a note to one of his poems coincides in the 
opinion of Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Ledwich, the unnatural and unpatriotic asperser of the 
ancient glory and greatness of his native land, says of St. Colum- 
ba and his successors in Jona—“ For his Monks, he established 
such admirable rules, that they soon became as conspicuous for 
erudition as for sanctity of manners, and were thence forward 
distinguished by the honorable appellation of Culdces, or the 
ministers of God.” This is the only instance we believe in 
which the venal apostate, Dr. Ledwich, spoke as a true born 
Jrishman should, in vindication of his country. 








O'Neil, and lastly Scanlan, Eglodeus, Tataneus Motefar 
and Gallan; all of whom, by their argumentation, pre- 
diction and writing, instructed the Picts and Caledonians 
in the soul-saving science of virtue, morality, and true 
religion.” We also find by a relation of St. Columba’s 
mission in Fordun’s “ Scoitic Cronicon,” that our saint 
was accompanied by St. Constantine, king of Cornwall, 
who, through the representations and censures of St. 
Gildas, of his crimes and enormous impiety, had been 
induced to become a penitent, and to repair to Ireland 
in order to place himself under the spiritual guidance of 
our saint. 

Shortly after Columba’s arrival in Caledonia, his cou- 
sin Connell, king of the Dal Riada, gave him a grant of 
the Island of Hy, or Jona, in which he built a monastery 
that afterwards became as famous for the learning and 
sanctity of its ecclesiastics, as for its grounds, being the 
burial place of some of the*kings of Ireland, Scotland, 
and Norway. ‘i 

The celebrated island of Icoloumb-hille “that illustrious 
ground that was once dignified by learning and eonse- 
crated by piety,” is separated from the isle of Mull, by 
a narrow channel, and is about three miles in length, 
and one in breadth. In 1819, by a statement in an 
Edinburg periodical, it contained seventy houses occu- 
pied by 386 inhabitants. The decayed and dilapidated 
Fanes, at whose mouldering altars Kings and Queens 
worshipped the God of the universe, present still in the 
aspect of their ruin and desolation noble and affecting 
traces of the Gothic grandeur that once rose here in the 
solemn majesty of architecture. In the middle of St. 
Columba’s cathedral, on which Dr. Johnson wrote as 
cloquent a passage as any in the English language, 
stands a Gothic tower three stories high, and supported 
by four large arches. This cathedral is encircled by piles 
of magnificent ruins, in-one of which are the three di- 
lapidated tombs, each bearing on a marble tablet, an in- 
scription. ‘The tomb that contains the remains of forty- 
eight kings of Scotland, is inscribed, “ Tumulus regum 
Scotiae,” that in which four Irish monarchs were inter- 
red, has the inscription “ T'umulus.regum Hiberniae,’ 
and the sepulchre of three Norwegian kings, who were 
buried here is marked “ T'umulus regum Norwegia.” 

But the famed piety and erudition which gave such 
illustrious eminence to Iona, have been already immor- 
talized by the genius of religious and poetic inspiration. 

The sanctity of the place, by a prophecy of St. Co. 
lumb-kille, made it for many centuries the most re- 
nowned cemetery in the world. A king of France, in 
the ninth century, made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Columba, in order to select the site of his grave in the 
holy ground of Iona. In the elegant translation of the 
great Scotch antiquary, the late Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Cambeltown, we find the following English version of 
our Saint’s prophecy, relating to his beloved isle. 


“ Seven years before the awful day, 
When time shall be no more, 

A watery deluge shall o’ersweep 
Hibernia’s grassy shore. 


The green-clad isla too shall sink, 
Whilst with the great and good, 

Columba’s happy Isle shall rear 
Her towers above the flood,” 


_ 
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THE ISLE OF SOLITARY BEAUTY. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH VERSION OF GESNER, 


FOR THE IRISH SHIELD. 





(Continued from our last.) 





“ For faultless was her form as beauty’s queen, 
And every winning grace that love demands- 
With mild attempered dignity was seen 
Play o’er each lovely limb, and deck her angel mien.” 
Psycne. 


Many an evening did the father of this youthful swain, 
devote to the relation of the melancholy calamities to 
which his country had been the victim. Often, when 
to evade the sultry sun beams, as they would recline in 
Floral bowers, would the trembling sire say to the son 
— You observe, my son, yonder spot in the ocean, look- 
ing like an emerald cloud in the azured waves of ether, 
pointing with his hand to the island, which lay in the 
distant perspective, wreathed in blue mists. Not many 
years ago, a fertile and beautiful peninsula, verdant as 
the garden of the Hesperides, and smooth as the dancing 
ground of the graces, was lit by the smile of Heaven, 
and fructified by the gentle showers of spring. Ina 
charming vale, embosomed in the midst of orange and 
date groves, resided a fond and faithful couple. Happi- 
ness and love excluded care and sorrow from their dwe!!- 
ing; their days glided away on the stream of mutual 
enjoyment, and every bliss gave wings to the moments 
of their transporting delights. The birth of a daughter, 
who in her infancy gave a promise of being a paragon 
of grace and beauty, realized even the most romantic 
dream of their wishes. . 

“ Milon was the name of the happy husband, Semira 
that of the equally delighted wife. As their little daugh- 
ter grew up in beauty, intelligence and elegance, the 
women of the country, hearing of her peerless loveli- 
ness, eagerly came to contemplate her fascinating 
charms, and to compliment her fond and elated mother. 
In expressing their admiration, they would exclaim— 
“Cen it be possible that such a blaze of blandishing 
beauty was kindled in the ashes of mortality? No, she 
must be a spark, struck out by some God, from a star of 
celestial loveliness. But about the period that the beau- 
teous cherub of grace and fascination, attained h 
tenth year, the roses of her parents’ joy were blasted by 
the tempest of misfortune,and theiefelicity overwhelmed 
with affright and terror. One dark, dreary, and dismal 
night, sounds, a thousand times more dreadful than equi- 
noctial thunder, spread terror and consternation through 
this serene country, which never before lost a blossom 
by a storm or gust. The convulsed earth was shaken 
to its centre—abysses yawned in the vales—fiocks sunk 
in gaping chasms—and the agitated sea burst over its 
limits with a most tremendous roar. Nothing was heard 
but the wailings of laientation:—from every vale, the 
accents of dismay and desolation came forth on the 
wings of the howling hurricane. Never was the angry 
sky covered with a more gloomy pall of dark and dense 
clouds ;—Heaven seemed determined to annihilate the 
earth, and to submerge it in that ocean of chaos whence 

it originally issued 








a nea 


“We were wholly ignorant of the cause that produced 
this awful, disastrous, and alarming event. All regarded 
it as ominous of general destruction. Fear and amaze- 
ment took possession of the boldest hearts. ‘The people 
panic-struck, and terrified, ran in wild disorder to 
the fields;—and no sooner had the day dawned, than we 
perceived ourselves menaced by another warring ele- 
ment, in the overflowing of the sea. The turbulent 
surge, after sweeping away our dwellings, flocks, and 
herds, severed the peninsnla, and divided the part in- 
habited by Milon from our continent, by a broad and 
foaming strait. It was not until the glowing sun had 
darted his first, full, and fluent beams upon the calm and 


remote perspective. But the keenest eye could not dis- 
cern a trace of our friend’s habitation, or of the palm 
groves that surrounded it. I yet hope that he still exists 
with his blooming wife and beauteous daughter. If 
Melida, for so they called his fair and fragrant daughter, 
is now numbered with the living, she must surpass in 
beauty all mortal maidens.” 

The recital of this occurrence stamped the mind of 
the youth with the most indelible impressions, and awa- 
kened in his bosom the most ardent and anxious solici- 
tude for the fate of the islanders. From the moment he 
heard the story, he frequently walked along the shore, 
to — on the destinies of Milon and his amiable fa- 
mily. 

On one occasion, as he wandered on the precipitous 
beach, he was induced by the charms of a flower-em- 
bellished cliff to seat himself on its grassy down in order 
to listen to the murmur of the tranquil sea, and to gaze 
on the distant island as it peered on the verge of the 
horizon. The God of Love who had then approached, 
commanded his attendant zephyr, to fan him with soft, 
sea-mellowed breezes, which soon sealed his eyes in 
placid sleep, and seduced all the powers of his mind by 
the illusions of the most enchanting dream. In this de- 
licious vision, our swain saw the verdant shores of the 
island, arrayed in sylvan magnificence and grace. Long 
rows of palms, cedars, oranges and mangos, shaded- 
winding vales, grassy glades, and myrtle bowers of the 
most delicious bloom. Here the faithless Theseus would 
be constant to his Ariadne—here the adoring Cupid 
might willingly die in the arms of his Psyche. The 
splendour of the scene seemed irradiated with the daz- 
zling light of enchantment, as if it were the sacred do- 
main of Beauty’s Queen 





“ Above the billows rose the shaded hjll— 

The lofty eminence was crowned with wood, 

And the rich lawns—adorned by nature’s skill, 

The passing breezes with their odours fill ; 

There ever blooming groves of orange glow, 

And here ali flowers which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew—in sweet succession blow, 

Anil trees of matchless size a fragrant shade bestow.” 


Little Cupids fluttered under the foliaceous canopy of 
these groves; their attitudes were expressive of melan- 
choly—their motion indicated grief; their countenances 
were clouded with sadness. Bach of them touched a 
willow-wreathed lyre, and accompanied its plaintive 
notes with a song of sorrow. To this choir of weeping 
loves, he saw advancing a young and beautiful female, 





of the most elegant form and winning face. Her lan- 


copious waters, that we discovered yonder isle in the ‘ 
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guid air and pathetic attitude bespoke the woe that op- 
pressed her spirits. The tears glistened on her carna- 
tion cheeks, like the pearly dew drops that gem the petals 
of the red and white blossoms of the honey-suckle. Part 
of her disordered tresses, in luxuriant curls, flowed in 
waving festoons over her snowy shoulders—the remain- 
der was tied round her head with a sprig of myrtle. Her 
expressive face was ravishingly pale, like the gathered 
rose faded on the swan-like bosom of young Beauty. 
Buried in the abstraction of woe, she proceeded to the 
groupe of songsters of sadness, without. noticing the 
sweet impressions of the zephyrs which gaily played 
around her, or heeding the bloom of the assiduous vio- 
lets, daises and primroses that amorously wreathed her 
light-treading feet, whilst industriously exhaling their 
sweetest fragrance for her gratification. The luscious 
fruit hung on every bending branch around, without at- 
tracting her eye, or tempting her hand. She mingled 
with the choir of Cupids, with whom she, for a moment 
sang in unison; but as if touched by their mournful me- 
lody,she abruptly quitted the lyrical groupe, and flew to 
the beach, where stopping, she wistfully cast her stream- 
ing eyes to the opposite remote shore. After remaining 
in this agony of anguish for some moments, she raised 
her alabaster arms, and appeared to implore succour in 
the most supplicating attitude of pity. 

At this instant, our solicitous swain felt himself borne 
on a swelling wave towards the situation of the dis- 
tressed beauty. Ina moment he was at her feet, and 
taking her hand, declared that he was ready to sacrifice 
his life in the exploit of giving her happiness and liberty. 
This assurance mantled her cheeks with blushes. Cupid 
unperceived, encircled the admiring swain, and innocent 
maiden, with a groupe of little loves that fluttered in the 
air, while with the gentle agitation of their wings, and 
the breathing of their ambrosial spirit, they kindled the 
hearts of our hero and heroine, with the glowing flame 
of passion. 

he bosom of the swain, thus inspired, palpitated 
with feelings as new as they were impetuous; actuated 
with their ardour he extended his arms to clasp the lovely 
object that excited such sensations; but the visionary 
form vanished from his embrace in “ thin air.” His dis- 
appointment and grief, at losing the — maiden, 
broke the rosy chains of his extatic slumber. 

“ Ye Gods!” exclaimed he, “ why did you picture 
such a blissful vision to delude my senses into the delec- 
table bower of fancied rapture. ‘This dream was to tor- 
ment me with the sight of a celestial visitant whom I am 
never to see more. My misery is complete—never shall 
I know a throb ‘of joy—a feeling of pleasure—unless I 
can reach the balmy isle—and press in my arms, the 
lovely fair one of my sweet dream.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Crvyine Cutty. When the renowned painter, Pietro 
De Cortona, whose Rape of the Sabines, and Battles o 
Alexander, have given him a conspicuous niche in the 
temple of immortality, was e in embellishing in 
fresco, the walls of the palazzo Piti, at Floreuce, the em- 
peror Ferdinand II. passed many days in looking over 


the progress of the artist’s performance. On one ocea- 
sion, the monarch could not help uttering his admiration 
at the expression of a child represented crying, by ex- 
claiming—* Oh! that child cries as if he would weep 
away his life.” The gratified artist replied, “Sire, has 
your majesty a wish to see how easy it is to to make 
children laugh? Behold, Sire, I shall turn its tears into 
smiles instantly.” By a touch or two of his pencil, he 
represented the child, who a moment before seemed 
ready to burst its heart with crying, appear now in equal 
danger of dying of a laughing convulsion. 

Although the oil paintings of this artist were debased 
by mannerisms, yet in frseco, his genius shone in a lumi- 
nous brilliancy that would have been creditable to a 
Raphael or an Angelo. 





Mr. Curran. This brilliant paragon of wit and sa- 
tire, who had the humour of Horace, and the sarcasm of 
Juvenal, happened to be once cross examining a clergy- 
man, whose evidence exhibited the most gross prevarica- 
tions, and the most deliberate evasions of truth. The 
judicial orator, indignant at such conduct, in a person 
who should have acted more conformably to his sacred 
calling, asked him—* Pray Doctor, when you are either 
writing a receipt for your tithes, or reading your Bible 
for a text, do you use the same spectacles!” The Par- 
son, a little disconcerted by the question, answered— 
“ Yes” “ Well then, you told us in the course of your 
very correct evidence, that when called away from your 
study of holy writ, you were in the habit of leaving 
your spectacles in the Bible as a mark:—Did I under- 
stand you right, Sir?” The divine replied—* You did.” 
“ Let me then ask you,” said the wit, when you last 
put your spectacles in the Bible, did you close the sacred 
pages on the passage which says—* Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour?” 





Dean Swirr. As the Irish Cervantes was once on a 
visit to Quilka, in the county of Cavan, then the rural 
residence of his friend Dr. Sheridan, he was accompa- 
nied by an indolent servant of the name of Thomas 
Small. In those days, when steam carriages and flying 
coaches were unknown, travellers made but erp ll 
neys over bad roads. ‘The Dean had proceeded only to 
Kilcock, a small village in the county of Kildare, but 
eighteen miles distant from Dublin, when the declension 
of the sun warned him to take up his residence there for 
the night. On his walking down the following morni 
to the parlour, he found that Tom had neglected to black- 
enhis boots. The Dean thinking that Tom had forgotten 
them, called him into the room, to remind him of his 
duty. “ Why,” said he, Tom, on his approach, “ have 
you not blackened my boots; you see they are damp, 
and covered over with mud!”— 

“Please your reverence,” replied Tom, “I thought it 
useless to blacken them, as they will be as wet and 
muddy as ever, before you ride three miles.” “ Oh, I 
forgot that, said the Dean; I will put them on as they 
are while you are bringing out the horses.” Assoon as 
Tom departed to the stable the Dean went to the bar to 
desire the land-lord to Jet his servant have no breakfast. 


of | On Tom’s return, his master inquired in rather an angry 


tone, “if the horses were at the door?” “No, your 
reverence, I have not had my breakfast yet.” “Oh, no 
matter for that, rejoined the Dean, for you know you 





would be as hungry as ever before you rode three miles.’s 
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The discontented servant had to mount his horse and 
follow his master. 
county of Meath, the Dean enjoying the joke of poor 
Tom’s fasting. a gentleman met them, who observing the 
Dean reading, and the servant looking sad and dejected, 
became anxious to know who the parson was. After 
the Dean passed, he accosted Tom, saying “ Who is 
that gentleman!” “ My master, sir,” answered the ser- 
vant, very sullenly. I know that, you blockhead, “ re- 
torted the gentleman, but what is his name or his rank!” 
“ That is, sir,’ replied Tom, “ Dr. Swift, the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin.” And where are you going to 
pay a visit now’?! asked the gentleman. To heaven, 

lease your honour,” said Tom. “How do you know 
that,” asked the gentleman? “ Because, sir, my master 
is praying and I am fasting; so sir, that if prayer and 

nance are not the straight road to heaven, I wish you 
could tell me a better and a shorter way to pursue’ 
The gentleman rode off without asking any more ques- 
tions, and when Tom reached the Inn at Navan, and 
told the Dean of his conversation with the gentleman, 
he ordered the land-lord to supply him with a plentiful 
dinner. 


Tests ror wine.—Translated for the Frish Shield, by 
a friend, from the adages of the Salernitan School. 


Good wine you may tell 

By its colour and smell, 

By its sparkle and taste 

‘Its worth may be traced ; 

Be it racy and old, 

Brisk, clear, strong and cold. L. 





A Proutric Genius.—Gregoria Leti, the celebrated 
author of the history of Geneva, published at Milan in 


As they approached Navan, in the | 


| PICTURE OF MAN. 
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| TRANSLATED AND SELECTED FROM THE MOST EMINENT POLTS 
AND PHILOSOPHERS FOR THE IRISH SHIELD. 





A worm, a God.... Young. 

Dust and shade.... Horace. 

A har....St. Paul. 

The image of a flower....Jod 

A wolf to man....Plautus. 

Rottenness at his birth, a beast in life, and food for 
worms after death....Solon. 

The wisest and most foolish thing.... Diogenes. 

A two footed featherless animal....Socrates. 

The spoil of time and sport of fortune.... Aristotle. 

A snake—a palm.... Anacharsis. 

A little God.... Socrates. 

A little Devil....Erasmus. 

A little world, (microcosm).... Aristotle. 

All that is good....Plotinus. 

All that is bad....Heinsius. * 

An idol.... Sappho. 

A celestial animal....Ovid. 

A falling leaf....Homer. 

Calamity itself....Hesiod. 

A shadow of dreams.....Pindar. 

The study of mankind.... Pope. L. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 





“Goldsmith’s winning lines impart, 
Soft benevolence of heart.” 


The following humorous letter, written by our illas- 
trious countryman, while a student in the College of 
Edinburgh, is not to be found in any biography that has 





1697, relates, in his biography of the Portuguese Poet, 
Francis co de Macedo, that the extraordinary writer had 
such an abundant fecundity of genius and talent as en- 
abled him to become learned in twenty-two languages, 
and to write poems, speeches, dissertations and essays in 
each of them. His reputation as a_ poet, a philoso- 
~_ an historian, a Divine and a critic, reached the 

ighest zenith of fame. - He delivered extemporaneously 
sixty latin discourses, fifty-three elegies and forty-two 
funeral orations. There are still extant of “is composi- 
tion forty-eight poems,one hundred and twenty-three ele- 
pimgone hundred and fifty epitaphs, five hundred epitha- 
amiums, two hundred and twelve epistles dedicatory, 
twenty tragedies,and more than 2000 epigrams. He visit- 
ed the court of France, after the accession of Louis XIV. 
where he was honoured with the most flattering distine- 
tion by the king. But his favour with the monarch ex- 
cited the jealousy and envy of the French poets, who 
assailed him with the poisoned arrows of satire. In spite 
of their spleen and sarcasm, however, his tragedy of 
Orpheus proved eminently successful on the Parisian 
rt, aving acquired a considerable sum of money, 
by his dramatic productions, he returned to his native 
country, where he gave himself up to the indulgence of 
his vicious passions, and died in the utmost indigence. 
His biographer says of his dramatic compositions—* the 


been written of him; we think it will, therefore, be a 
rare literary treat to the readers of the Irish Shield. 

The original of this letter, which we have seen and 
copied, is now in the possession of the Rev. Wimu1AM 
Hanpcocx, the vicar of Coloony, in the county of Sligo, 
to whose maternal grandfather it was written. 

This letter casts before it the shadow of that correct, 
perspicuous, and flowing style which places Goldsmith 
amongst the first of the British classics. 

When, in an early number of the Irish Shield, we 
gave a biographical sketch of the author of the Travel- 
ler, we, through some mishap, could not find this lefter 
among our numerous papers. 

Any relic of a poet, whom Lord Byron ranks next to 
Pope, must prove acceptable to the lovers of literature. 





TO ROBERT BRYANTON, ESQ. BALLYMAHON, IRELAND. 


Epinsurcu, Sept. 26, 1753. 
My dear Bob! 

How many good excuses (and you knowI was ever good 
at an excuse) might I call up to vindicate my past shameful 
silence :—I might tell how I wrote a long letter at my first 
coming hither, and seem vastly angry at my not receiving an 
answer ; I might alledg2 that business (with business you 
know I was always pestered) had never given me time to 


blind were delighted by hearing them read; the deaf finger a pen ;—but I suppress these, and twenty more equal- 
were charmed on seeing them performed.” 





ly plausible, and as easily invented, since they might all be 
attended with a slight inconvenience of being known to be 
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Distress in Ireland. 


lies; let me then speak truth: an hereditary indolence (I 
have it from the mother’s side) has hitherto prevented my 
writing to you, and still prevents my writing at least twenty- 
five letters more, due to my friends in Ireland. No turnspit 
dog gets up into his wheel with more reluctance than I sit 
down to write; yet no dog ever loved the roast-meat he 
turns better than [do him I now address. —Yet what shall I 
say now I’m entered? Shall I tire you with.a description of 
this unfruitful country, where I must lead you over their hills 
all brown with heath, or their vallies scarce able to fe 
rabbit ?—Man alone seems to be the only creature who has 
arrived to the natural size in this poor soil—every part of the 
country presents the same dismal landscape.—No grove nor 
brook lend their music to cheer the stranger, or make the in- 
habitants forget their poverty—yet, with all these disadvan- 
tages to call him down to humility, a Scotchman is one of 
the proudest things alive:—the poor have pride ever ready to 
relieve them :—if mankind should happen to despise them, 
they are masters of their own admiration, and that they can 
plentifully bestow on themselves. From their pride and po- 
verty, as I take it, ressults one advantage this country enjoys, 
namely, the gentlemen are much better bred than amongst 
us.—No such character here as our fox-hunters, and they 
have expressed great surprise when I informed them that 
seme men in Ireland of 1000/. a year, spend their whole lives 
in ruming after a hare, drinking to be drunk, and getting ev- 
ery girl, that will let them, with child; and truly, if such a 
being, equipped in his hunting dress, came among a circle of 
Scotch gentry, they would behold him with the same aston- 
ishment, that a countryman would king George on horseback. 
The men here have generally high cheek-bones, and are lean 
and swarthy, fond of action, dancing in particular. Though, 
now I have mentioned dancing, let me say something of their 
balls, which are very frequent here:—when a stranger enters 
the dancing-hall, he sees one end of the room taken up with 
the ladies, who sit dismally in a group by themselves; on 
the other end stand their pensive partners, that are to be; but 
no more intercourse between the sexes, than there is between 
two countries at war :—the ladies, indeed, may ogle, and the 
gentlemen sigh, but an embargo is laid on any closer com- 
merce ; at length, to interrupt hostilities, the lady directress, 
or intendant, or what you will, pitches on a gentleman and 
lady to walk a minute, which they perform with a formality 
that approaches despondence, after five or six couples have 
thus walked the gauntlet, all stand up to country dances, 
each gentleman furnished with a partner from the aforesaid 
lady Toston, so they dance much and say nothing, and 
thus concludes our assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman, that 
such profound silence resembled the ancient procession of the 
Roman matrons in honor of Ceres: and the Scotch genile- 
man told me (and, faith I believe he was right) that I was a 
very great pedant for my pains—Now I’m come to the la- 
dies, and to shew that I love Scotland, and every thing that 
belongs to-so charming a country, I insist on it, and will give 
him leave to break my head that denies it, that the Scoteh 
ladies are ten thousand times handsomer and finer than the 
Irish :—to be sure now I see your sisters Betty and Peggy 
vastly surprised at my partiality, but tell them flatly, I don’t 
value them, or their fine skins, or eyes, or good sense, or 
, a potatoe ; for [say it and will maintain it, and, as a 
convincing proof (I’m in a very great passion) of what I assert, 
the Scotch ladies say it themselves. But, to be less serious, 
where would you find a language so pretty become a pretty 
mouth, as the broad Scotch? and the women here speak it in 
its highest purity; for instance, teach one of their young 
ladies to pronounce— Whoar wull I gong,”—with a becom- 
ing wideness of mouth, and, I’ lay my life, they will wound 
every hearer. We have no such a character hear as a coquet; 
but, alas! how many envious prudes!—some days ago I 
walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s (don’t be surprised, my 
Lord is but a glover,) when the Dutchess of Hamilton (that 
fair who saerificed her beauty to ambition and her inward 
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peace to a title and gilt equipage) passed by in her chariot ; 
her battered husband, or, more properly, the guardian of her 
charms, sate by her side. Strait envy began, in the shape of 
no less than three ladies, who sat with me, to find faults in 
her faultless form ;—* for my part,” says the first, ‘I think 
what | always thought, that the duchess has too much red 
in her complexion,” —*« Madam, I’m of your opinion,” says 
the second, *‘and I think her face has a palish cast too much 
on the delicate order.”—* And let’ me tell you,” adds the 
third lady, whose mouth was puckered up to -the size of an 
issue, “that the duchess has fine lips, but she wants a 
mouth.””—At this, every lady drew up her mouth as if she 
was going to pronounce the letter P.———But how ill, my 
Bob. does it become me, to ridicule women with whom f 
have scarce any correspondence!—There are, ’tis certain, 
handsome women here; and, tis as certain, there are hand- 
some men to keep them company.—An ugly and a poor man 
is society for himself: and such society the world lets me 
enjoy in great abundance.—Fortune has given you circum- 
stances, and nature a. person, to look charming in the eyes of 
the fair world. Nor do I envy my dear Bob such blessings, 
while I may sit down and laugh at the world, and at myself, 
the most ridiculous object in it.—But I begin to grow sple- 
netic; and, perhaps, the fit may continue till I receive an 
answer to this. I know you can’tsend news from B. Mahon, 
but, such as it is send it all; every thing you write will be 
agreeable and entertaining to me. Has George Conway pu 
upasign yet ; or John Finecly left off drinking drams ; or 
Tom Allen gota new wig! But I leave to your own choice 
what to write —While Otiver Gotpsmira lives, know you 
have a friend ! 

P.S. Give my sincerest regards (not compliments, do 
you mind) to your agreeable family ; and give my service to 
my mother, if you see her, for, as you express it in Ireland, 
I have a sneaking kindness for her still. 

Dircet to me—Student in Physic, in Edinburgh, 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


Famine, terror, and all their concomitant evils, are extending 
their calamitous and ravaging career over our country. The 
counties of Limerick and Cork have been visited by the demons 
of haggard want and'scarcity. Since the days of Elizabeth, that 
execrable woman, who realized in her own character all the un- 
natural lasciviousness that Poets have attributed to F siphe, and 
all the diabolical atrocity which renders the name of Jezebel ac- 
cursed in holy writ, there has not been such appalling misery 
experienced in Ireland. : : 

When the horrors of famine arrived at such a pitch of magni- 
tude in April, what will they be in June and July? As yet, the 
efforts made in England and Ireland to stem the destructive de- 
luge of destruction have proved but partial, nugatory and inef- 
fectual. The Irish people perish before our eyes—our ears are 
pierced with the cries of dying women and children, and yet, 
except by the Association of the Frreyps or IRELAND IN New 
Yorx—a body, who indeed, eminently demonstrate that they de- | 
serve their appellation, and that their claims to it are just and le- 
gitimate, no society has broken the icy fetters of misantrophie 
apathy, and come forward with a liberal spirit to afford relief to 
a suffering people whose afflictions have resulted from o nefa- 
rious system of legislation, and a despotic and ernel subtilty of 

licy. 

We conjure our countrymen in this city, in Boston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, to rouse from 
their chilling torpor, and warm their feelings by catching an ani- 
mating and glowing spark from the blaze of sympathetic patriot- 
ism which Dr. Macngves, and his eloquent and liberal compeers 
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have kindled in N. York. The Friends of Ireland here, will rally 
round the standard of Marnew Carey, Esq. on Monday or Tues- 
day next—those of Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Boston, will 
quickly swell the ranks of generosity, and give the world indu- 
bitable proofs, that though they love the country of their adop- 
tion, they have not still forgotten the spirits of their fathers—the 
hon.es of their youth, nor the welfare of their kindred. 

The frightful picture which the English and Irish papers have 
drawn of the woeful and wretched state of our country, is not 0- 
vercharged in colouring, nor exaggerated in outline, as the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter, dated 12th April, received from a friend 
in Mallow, county of Cork, by Mr. P. G. Nagle of this city, who 
has kindly favored'us with it, will shew! 

“You have no doubt ere this, learned through the newspa- 
pers, of the unfortunate state to which absentees, tythe proc- 
tors and middlemen, have reduced this unhappy and devoted 
country.—Do not think there is exaggeration in the accounts 
you have read—believe me, they are but too true. Your imagina- 
tion can scarcely picture the want and misery, under which the 
laboring classes of the people are suffering. In this county, the 
oldest persons now living, do not remember such scenes of fear- 
ful distress as prevails in the vicinities of this town, of Doneraile, 
Mill street, Bandon, Clogheen, and other districts of this once 
happy and plentiful country. It is not to the scarcity of last har- 
vest, which averaged as much produce of grain and potatoes as 
that of many other years, when there was no appearance of a fa- 
mine, that we are to ascribe the pressing calamities that now ex- 
ist among the poor. 

“ The evil is the effect of the subletting act which arms avari- 
cious land jobbers with a power of extorting from the peasantry, 
five or six guineas an acre, for the ground they require to supply 
themselves and their families, with meal and potatoes. 

“ That evil is still more aggravated, by the exorbitant exactions 
of tythe proctors, who rent the tythes from absentee parsons, 
who, never perhaps set their feet on the benefice, or uttered a 
prayer in the churches,from which they draw such princely reve- 
nues. What would the free Americans think, if their clergy 
were, as they are in this illfated country, empowerd by law to 
snatch the food from their children; to carry off the clothes from 
their beds, and ifthese were insufficient to satisfy the tythe proc- 
tor, to incarcerate themselves in a prison, until the last farthing 
was paid! This you know is the iniquitous law which grinds us 
down here. We are all alive with the spirit of reform; but as 
for myself, I would rather see a prospect of the repeal of the U- 
niou, which would bring back our wandering nobles and gentry, 
and revive industry and presperity. O’Connell is indeed labor- 
ing for our good, as if led on by inspiration, but I fearit will take 
him a long time to carry all his plans into execution. England 
will never restore our parliament, without we force her by the 
power of arms to do us common justice. 

“Tread in the Reporter to-day, that some wealthy Irish gentle- 
men in New York, Boston, and your city, were shipping large 
cargoes of flour for the distressed districts in this country. Ifthey 
arrive, they will be I assure you a most seasonable relief. I thank 
you for the parcel of papers, particularly for the U. S. Catholic 
Miscellany, and Irish Shield.” 





REFORM BILL.—DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 





“The corrupt English, Irish and Scotch borough mongersmay 
cheer themselves on the defeat of the Reform Bill, with the lan- 
guid gratulations of king Pyrrhus, by exclaiming, “ such another 
victory and we are ruined.” They fought with desperation, they 
insulted the majesty of England, but by doing so, they have raised 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 


a barrier of hearts round the throne of William IV. and elevated 
Lord Grey’s administration to.a summit of popularity as lofty as 
that on which a Chatham or a Fox shone in all the brilliancy of 
their virtue, talents and independence. Defeat and discomfiture 
await the intolerant aristocracy ;—and the ensuing election, 
which shall bring an accession of nearly one hundred votes to 
the ministers, will, we hope, fell the upas tree that has so long 
blasted the verdure of liberty and independence in the British 
empire. 

To our country the election may bring essential relief, by cir- 
culating money, and assembling the candidates and their friends 
in the midst of those portions of Ireland where distress is most 
predominant. 

We marvel much, indeed, that the king of England did not, 
in his speech, even allude to the calamitous state of Ireland. But 
we think Lord Grey has some plan in reserve to ameliorate our 
country. 

The readers of the Irish Shield will be much amused by the 
attacks of a crazy Baronet in the house of commons on Mr. 
O’ConnELL. 

The borough mongers dread Dan, as much as the miserable im- 
becile, Louis Philip, dreads Napoleon II. Dan will lop off from 
the English constitution, the rotten branches of corruption, as 
sure as Napoleon will allay the discontents of France, by yielding 
to the wishes of all good Frenchmen, in ascending the thione 
which his imperial sire, encircled in an unextinguishable halo of 
immmortal glory. 

The accounts which follow will be read with interest. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Their lordships began to assemble about two o’clock; princi- 
pally dressed in their robes, among the earliest in attendance 
were the Duke of Cumberland, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Dnrham, Lord Clanricarde, Earl Grey and Lord Wharn- 
clifte, whose motion for an address to his majesty not to dissolve 
parliament was fixed for this day. The greater part of their 
lordships however were unrobed, on account of the suddenness 
of the announcement of the king’s intention to come down to 
the House. The number of peers in attendance were exeeed- 
ingly numerous, Prayers were read at half past two by the bish- 
op of Exeter. 

On the motion of Earl Mansfield, it was resolved that Lord 
Shaftebury do take the chair, observing it was quite evident for 
what purpose they were assembled 

The Duke of Richmond spoke to order. He would move the 
standing order of the House, the peers should take their places, 
as he saw a noble earl seated near a junior baron. 

Lord Lyndhurst said the noble Duke was in error. (Here the 
clamour from the barons’ bench, near the bar, was so great that 
we could not catch a word.) 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order. The noble and learned 
baron had used offensive language. 

The Marquis ofLondonderry rose to order, and said it wasa 
miserable shift to prevent persons from expressing their opinions 
on this coup d’etat. Cheers and laughter from the ministerial 
benches.) If the noble duke wished to put himself at the head 
of this coup d'etat, his object was to prevent the expression of 
their opinions. 

The Marquis of Clanricade.—“Is this to order?” (Clamours, 
mixed with cheers and cries for Lord Wharnclifie, and the order 
of the day.) 

Lord Wharncliffe:moved the order of the day, that an address 
be presented to his majesty not-to dissolve the parliament under 
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the present state of excitement, both in England and Ireland.— 
He would say— 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, that he had never heard 
any objection to the King dissolving parliament, when the other 
house of parliament had taken the unprecedented step ofrefusing 
the supplies. (Cheers and tremendous clamours, amid cries of 
“The King,” whose arrival was announced by the loud and joy- 
ous shouts of the people outside of the House, and the firing of 
the minute guns in the park.) 


Lord Mansfield had heard from the noble lord that it was the 
undoubted right of the Crown to dissolve parliament, when the 
other House of Parliament had taken what he called, perhaps 
from his ignorance of our history, the unprecedented step of 
stopping our supplies. They stood in the most awful situation, 
he accused the ministers of weakness, of conspiring against the 
safety of thestate by making the king a party to his own destruc- 
tion (hear, hear.) He had not expressed his opinion on the re- 
form bill, because he thought it would never come to this house, 
but that it would have closed the number of their abortive plans, 
the most abortive ever attempted by an incapable ministry.— 
(hear, hear,) What did the petitions on their lordships table 
pray for? Was it a dissolution of parliament! No, a reformed 
parliament was what they wanted. The reduction of taxation 
of the army, the appropriation of church property to the use of 
the state; they also demand universal suffrage and the vote by 
ballot. He (lord Mansfieid) had he rejoiced to think, advised his 
majesty on this important subject; he stated to the king that if 
he gave his assent toa dissolution for the sake of this bill, it was 
a measure so pregnant witli danger that he was certain that an 
aitack would be made on the credit of the country; first on the 
priveleges and then’ on the existence of this house, and lastly on 
the priveleges of the crown itself, (hear) privileges which 
were inseperably connected with the happiness of the people 
(hear.) He rejoiced that he had spoken in time of great clam- 
our. 

Here the entrance of his majesty put an end to the discussion. 
One or two of their lordships, however, allowed a clamourous 
expression to reach the royal ear. 

His majesty took his seat on the throne, wearing the crown and 
sceptre, surrounded by a numerous body of the royal household; 
he looked remarkably well, and wore beneath the royal robes the 
uniform of an admiral. 

The commons were summoned to attend at the bar, preceded 
by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt and the speaker. About one hundred 
members were in attendance in the small place below the bar. 
They rushed so tumultuosly that the speaker was twice or thrice 
obliged to call them to order. 

The speaker on reaching the bar, brought up the civil list Bill, 
and several others, prefacing his doing so with a brief address to 
the king. 

The royal assent was given, in the customary manner, to 
these bills 

The sight of the moment was most imposing; the three estates 
of the realm, on perhaps the most important occasion in the his- 
tory of the country. It was half past three before the prelim- 
inary business was gone through. 

His majesty then read, in a firm tone of voice, the following: 

Speech from the Throne. 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“I have come to meet you for the purpose of proroguing this 
parliament, with a view to its immediate dissolution. 

“J have been induced to resort to this measure for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of my people, in the only way which it 
can be most conveniently and authentically expressed, for the 
purpose of making such changes in the representation as circum- 
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stances may require, and which founded upon the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution, may tend at once to uphold fthe 


just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, and to give security 


to the liberties of the people. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I thank you for the provision you have made for the main- 
tenance of the honor and dignity of the crown, and I offer my 
special acknowledgements for the arrangement you have made 
for the state and comfort of my royal consort. Ihave also to 
thank you for the supplies you have furnished for the public ser- 
vice. Ihave observed with satisfaction your endeavors to intro- 
duce a strict economy into every branch ofthat service, and I 
trust that the early attention of a new parliament, which I shall 
forthwith direct to be called, will be applied to the prosecution of 
that important subject. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“I am happy to inform you that the friendly intercourse 
which exists between myself and foreign powers, affords the best 
hopes ofa continuation of peace, to the preservation of which my 
most anxious endeavors shall be continually directed. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In resolving to recur the sense of my people in the present 
circumstances of the country, I have been influenced only by a 
desire, and personal anxiety for the contentment and happiness 
of my subjects, to promote which [ rely with confidence on your 
continued and zealous assistance.” 

His majesty then turned round to the lord Chancellor and 
said— 

“My pleasure is that this parliament shall be prorogued; and 
forthwith to Tuesday the 10th day of May next. 


The Lord Chancellor immediately said—* My Lords and gen- 
tlemen.—It is his Majesty’s will and pleasure tat this Parliament 
be prorogned till Tuesday the 10th day of May next. 

The members of the House of Commons instantly retired. 

Earl Grey bore the sword of state, and the Lord Chancellor 
stood at the king’s right hand, holding the purse. A greater 
number of other noblemen attended, and surrounded his Majesty 
while on the throne. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The Speaker, attired in his full state robes, entered the House 
shortly after two o’clock, at which time there must have been be- 
tween four and five hundred members present. The body of the 
House was crammed, and there were a great many members in 
the side galleries. The Speaker took the chair precisely at 20 
minutes past 2 o’clock, and called on Mr. Hodges. 

.Mr. Hodges.—“ Sir, I have to present a petition from the coun- 
ty of Kent in favor of reform.”—(hear.) 

Sir R. Vyvyan rose amid tremendous confusion, which al- 
though the hon. baronet spoke in a impassioned strain, rendered 
him for some time almost inaudible. We understood him to de- 
precate in strong terms the disselution which he understood was 
about to take place. “It is folly,” said the hon. baronet, in the 
loudest stone, “ to disguise from ourselves that we are on the eve 
of a revolution—{loud cries of “ hear” from all parts.] Ministers, 
it appears, have determined to advise his Majesty to dissolve Par- 
liament. They appear to have no reason to assign for such a 
course, but accident. Ministers came into office, saying they 
would not rule by patronage: [loud cheers.] No. they will not 
An honourable and learned civilian said last night, that I had at- 
tempted to raise the cry of ‘ No Popery ! again; that I had tried 
to raise religious agitation. I boldly avow that that is my feel- 
ing and my ohject—(loud cries, and shouts of hear, hear.] Ido 
not, Sir, blame the Catholic Priests for the part they have taken 
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in returning members to this House. I only censure those mea- 
sures which give them the power.—{hear, hear. | 

We were told, sir, the other night, that Mr. O’Connell would 
be brought up for judgment. This must be merely a rumour. I 
will ask, sir, dare the administration of this country contend 
against the influence of the hon. member for Waterford, if they 
have not made a compact. . [Hear.] The repeal of the union 
must soon take place, for either Earl Grey or the right hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford must give up the contest. [Hear.] And can 
it, sir, be supposed that the hon. member for Waterford will 
give up the fight when he is nearly, [ was going to say the sole 
governor of Ireland! [Hear, hear, and no, no.] If that hon- 
member were now in his place, I would most humbly pray him 
not to exert his great influence in the present agitated state of 
Treland. 
agitation, and I would pray him, sir, moreover, to have mercy 
on the present whig administration. [Tremendous shouting 
and cries of hear, hear from all quarters] 

Iremember what a learned civilian said last night, and it put 
me in mind of a little circumstance that occurred since I have 
been a member for Cornwall. It so occurred that I had to pre. 
sent a petition from three persons who were confined in jail by 
a noble marquis for some ten or twenty pounds. This was in 
consequence of their voting contrary to the noble marquis. He 
would not mention names, but it was a Whig lord who now voted 
for reform. (Hear.) For two centuries the constitution of Par- 
liament had remained the same as it was now. A change how- 
ever, was about to take place, and strange to say the funds were 
rising. (Hear.) Little, sir, do the fundholders know of the 
effects of a reformed Parliament. (‘Tremendous shouts of hear.) 
They ought to know that no new government had much regard 
for the debts of an old one. (Hear.)} Let, sir, the freeholders 
not deceive themselves. Let them not lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that their property was safe, or that the funds 
would not be touched. (Hear.) Why, sir, the very men now in 
power, those who advised the king to dissolve, in order to keep 
their places; those very men have always contended that the mo- 
ney was to carry on an unnecessary and useless war. (Loud cries 
of “Question.”) Sir, the question before the House is, whether 
we are to be dissolved or not. (Cries of “ No, no,” thatit is no 
longer a question; and a laughter.) Well then, the question is, 
are we to be dissolved because we have voted the numbers of the 
English members should not be reduced! 

Sir F. Burdett here rose to order. He submitted that there was 
no question before the House. An hon. member had presented 
a petition in favour of reform, a measure which had his perfect 
concurrence, and—(loud cries of “order” from all parts of the house.) 

The Speaker said the question before the House ‘vas on a peti- 
tion praying for reform. What the hon. baronet had been speak- 
ing about was a dissolution of Parliament, which, in his humble 
opinion, was not at all, or in any way, applicable to the question 
of reform. (Hear, hear.) 

Several hon. members rose at thesame moment. 

The Speaker—* If hon. members appeal to me, they must take 
the law as I lay it down.” (Hear, hear.) 


At this moment there were loud cries for Sir R. Vyvyan to pro- 
ceed. F 

Mr. Tennyson rose amidst loud cries of “order” from the oppo- 
sition benches, which continued so long, that it was impossible 
for any hon. member to proceed. 

At length, 

Sir R. Vyvyan was heard to say, that when he was called to 
order by the Speaker, the tenor of the speech had reference to the 
matter of the petition. and— 


I would pray him, sir, to be merciful in those days of | 
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Mr. Tennyson interrupted. [He again attempted to obtain a 
hearing, but was totally unable from the loud cries of “Order, 
order,” “ Chair, chair.”’j 

Mr. Tennyson—“f way this conduct is disorderly.” (Chair, 
chair, order, order.) 

Mr. Tennyson—*I must be heard, there is no statement in 
the petition that involves a question relating to the dissolution of 
Parliament.” 

The cries hear, hear—order, order—chair, chair, defied all at- 
tempts at description; never was such a scene witnessed in the 
memory of the eldest man, within the walls of St. Stephen. Order 
having been somewhat restored, 

Sir Vyvyan said, Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to see the law you 
have laid down gainsaid. (Hear.) 


Lord John Russell rose. We heard him make use of the words 


| —the hon. baronetis mistaken—but what followed afterwards, 











from the confasion that prevailed, it was impossible to catch. 
Loud cries for Sir R. Vyvyan to go on. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan—“I really forget, Sir, the topic I was talk- 
ing upon—{loud laughter.] It comes, however, to this—if a re- 
form bill passes this house, let ministers incur all the responsi- 
bility on their own heads, [hear, hear.] They had held out to 
the different classes of the country, the very great benefit that 
would accrue; but if a change took place, it may be for the bene- 
fit of the one, and the injury of the other. No great change could 
take place without injury to some—Ffhear, hear.] The farmers 
would no longer obtain those profits which they had hitherto 
been in the possession of—{hear, hear.] Ministers could not 
appeal to the agricultural interests with any hope of success, and 
a stronger feeling of excitation had not prevailed since the time of 
the breaking up of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, The 
prevailing opinion now was, that the tithes were to be repealed— 
fhear.] Ifwe get a reformed Parliament, it would take the 
crown off the King’s head. [At. this moment the discharge of 
cannon announced that his Majesty had arrived at the House of 
Lords. As every succeeding gun was fired, the cheers and 
groans of members became stronger and louder.—The shout, 
were, indeed, most deafening. | 

Sir R. Vyvyan attempted to proceed; but not a single word 
could be heard. 

Sir R. Peel rose and approached the table. 
moment was sueh as to beggar description. 

During the confusion Lord Althorpe rose on the opposite side 
of the table. The noble lord on one side, and the right hon. 
baronet on the other, exerted all their physical strength to obtain 
a hearing. Their action and manner were most extraordinary 
and animated. The confusion here rose in the House to the 
greatest possible height. 

The Speaker called order, and the whole of the members rose 
from their seats, when loud cries of “ Shame, shame!” resounded 
from all parts of the House. After this confusion had somewhat 
subsided, 

The Speaker in a somewhat animated tone, said—* This is the 
exact state in which we are now placed. I was ealled upon to 
name what honourable member was to proceed. I called upor 
Sir Robert Peel. There were loud cries for F. Burdett. If, there- 
fore, Sir F. Burdett is to proceed, it must be by a regular motion 
to the House, which, if made, I will put the question. But (con- 
tinued the Speaker, raising his voice) if honourable members ap- 
peal to me on a point of law, when I decide they must abide by 
my decision.” (Loud eries of “Hear. 


The scene at this 














Sir F. Burdett and Lord Althrope gave way, and 

Sir Robert Peel rose. ‘The right honourable baronet ap- 
peared to labour under unusual excitement. As soon as we 
could collect the substance we understood him to say he did 
not complain of a dissolution, but what he complained of was 
the manner in which it was done. It was setting aside the 
honour of that house —(hear, hear.) He, however, was not 
inclined to despair. For if the people united in the great 
cause of supporting their liberties and their constitution, he 
had the greatest cause for the most happy results—(hear.) 
It was, however, proper that the people of England should 
know what was likely to take place; it would give the go- 
vernment of this country into the hands of demagogues— 
(hear.) It would reduce this happy country, like other once 
flourishing countries to a state of despotism and destruction. 
(Cries of hear, hear, from all parts of the house.) There 
could be no doubt revolt was showing itself in the West India 
colonies, and that spirit of revolt would soon extend itself to 
England. His,Majesty’s government, to protect themselves, 
to save themselves from the loss of power, had advised his 
majesty to dissolve Parliament—(hear.) 

If the Crown was to be so easily influenced, if its indepen- 
dence was to be so far extinguished, it was an unthankful 
office to own a high official station, and yet the present minis- 
ters dissolve for the purpose of protecting their places. The 
present administration, during the short period they had been 
in power, had shown always the greatest incapacity for bu- 
siness—(hear, hear,) they had shown the greatest imbecility 
of any administration in the history of the country. They 
had been in office for six months and he begged to ask what 
they had done? They had tossed upon the table certain 
bills—game bills for instance, and emigration bills ; and then, 
after having established respecting them what they were plea- 
sed to denominate liberal principles, they left them to their 
fate. 

At this moment, Sir Thomas Thyrwitt, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, appeared at the bar of the house, and said “ I am 
commanded by his Majesty to command the immediate atten- 
dance of this honourable house in the House of Lords, to hear 
his Majesty’s royal assent to several bills, and also his Majes- 
ty’s speech for the prorogation of Parliament.” 

At twenty-five minutes to four the speaker returned to the 
house, and intimated that having been summoned to attend 
his majesty in the other house his majesty was pleased to 
ptonounce from the throne a gracious speech, declaring the 
present parliament prorogued, with a view to an immediate 
dissolution, 

The speaker then read the royal speech, and the members 
without the slightest demonstration of feeling, left the house. 

Among the on dits of yesterday, it was stated that on the 
king’s intention of going to the house being made known, it 
was observed that the state carriage was not in readiness, 
and that his majesty immediately rejoined, «« No matter for 
the carriage ; if there is none ready, I will go in a hackney 
coach.” 

So sudden was the order for the king’s going to the house, 
that it was unknown to the duke of Sussex, who met his 
majesty and his cavalcade on their return through the Parke. 

Among the equestrians who followed close to the king’s 
carriage on his return from the house yesterday, was the vene- 
rable Lord Rolle, who appeared more delighted with the scene 
than could be expected from so avowed an anti-reformer. 

Lord Brougham, on his return through the Park with his 
carriage full of ladies, was enthusiastically greeted by the 
populace. 

It is impossible to give any thing like an adequate idea of 
the feelings of intense delight with which the news of proro- 
gation of parliament has been received in the city by the great 
majority of the people on the one hand, and the chagrin and 
disappointment which it has excited among the few adherents 
of the borough-mongers on the other. It is not surprising that 
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in fact, amount to a sentence of death on their political exis. 
tence. But in what terms shall we express the feelings of 
gratitude and admiration which the conduct of his Majesty 
has ealled forth? The truth is, language is too poor to do 
any thing like justice to the greatest and most patriotic King 
who has sat upon the throne of England for many centuries. 
William the Fourth, the restorer of English liberty, will oc- 
‘cupy the same rank in the records of history, as Alfred the 
Great, its immortal founder. It is probable that the people 
of England will never understand the full extent of the obli- 
gations which they owe to his Majesty. The persecutions 
and annoyances (we speak it advisedly) to which he has been 
subjected for the last three weeks, would have shaken the pur- 
pose of any but the most decidedly consistent man, while they 
would have been sufficient to drive to madness a weak one. 
We understand that on the evening of his Majesty’s return 
from the Opera a dead set, to use a vulgar phrase, was made 
at him a by a party whom it is not necessary to describe. He 
all their remonstrance with the greatest firmness, They re- 
presented to him the revolutionary views of the Whigs and 
the loyalty of the Tories. ‘Don’t talk to me,” was his 
Majesty’s patriotic reply, ‘* about the views of parties—I[ 
care nothing for either of the two parties; the people is the 
perty to whom JI mustlook for support, on whom I must rely ; 
they call aloud for reform—I know they are loyal—how have 
they treated me to-night? I will not desert the people.” We 
We do not pretend to say thatthese are the exact words which 
his Majesty used, but we have every reason to believe that 
he did employ similar expressions, and from that moment the 
borough-mongers considered that their death-warrant was 
We ought to add that her Majesty took no part in 
We wish we cuuld say as much for other illus- 


sealed. 
this scene. 
trious ladies. 





SYNOPSIS OF IRISH NEWS. 


The City of Waterford, brought a Waterford paper of the 
9th April, with London dates of the 6th. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was ona tour through Ireland, and His Excellency 
was in the disturbed districts and near Limerick. Captain 
Gorman of the Breeze, who left waterford on the 13th, states 
that inhabitants had brought in the night the bodies of the 
five murdered policemen, to the door of an Inn where Lord 
Anglesea put up and that the state of the country was very 
unsettled. 

[From the Limerick Evening Post April 5.} 

His Excellency the Marquis of Anglesea, the Vice Roy of 
Ireland, arrived here on Sunday the 5th inst. accompanied by 
Baron Tuagil, Sir James Anderson and two Aides-de-Camp. 
His Excellency gave audience to a large number of gentlemen 
and amongst others to the Rev. Dr. Ryan, Roman Catholic 
Bishop. He passed the night at the seat of Sir Augustine 
Fitzgerald. He drove unprotected in his chariot and four 
and was met and cheered by large bodies of the peasantry. 

















these latter persons should feel thus, for the dissolution does, 





In answer to some enquiries whether or not the insurrection 
Act should be used against the insurgents. His Excelleney 
disapproved ofall violence. On the bridge of Clare he was 
received by the traders of Ennis, and an immense concourse 
of people lined the road. ‘This day he was to be joined by 
Thomas Phillip Vokes, esq. at Clare, to assist His Excellen- 
cy in investigating the disturbed state of the country. 

The King has signed the Irish population bill. ‘The Dub- 
lin and Kingstown railway, and the steam navigation bills 
have passed a second reading, and a bill for the Ulster canal 
is to be immediately brought forward.—Government have 
proposed a Loan of £50,000 te encourage employment in 
Ireland and £500,000 to be set apart as a permanent fund 
for the same object.—A part of the 5th Foot has marched 
into Ennis. 

The Lord Lieutenant, in his tour is accompanied by Sir 
John Byng and proceeds by way of Clare, Galway, and 
Mayo to Donegal. 


? 
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Reform.—Meetings have been also held at Carlow, Clon- 
mel, and in Tipperary. Dr. Edward Phelan presided at 
Clonmel and in Tipperary 1000 signatures were attached in 
24 hours. There has also been a Reform Meeting at Dun- 
dalk, at which A. Marmion esq. presided. 

The St. Patrick’s Orphan Society held their Meeting at 
Dublin April 7. Mr. O’Connell presided. He addressed 
the company, amidst loud cheers in an eloquent speech. In 
giving a Toast, he said 1 mean to propose at once to you— 
the King and the People. (Cheers.) Itis in my opinion a 
delightful combination—it is, within my memory, the first 
period when an honest man and a sincere lover of liberty 
could well combine them together. We can do so now, be- 
ing as anxious for the happiness of the one, as we are for the 
prosperity of the other. (Hear and cheers.) Indeed, at the 
present moment, I think that the prosperity of the people 
mainly depends upon the health and happiness of our ex- 
cellent king. He is the first monarch who has ever filled 
the British throne, who has voluntarily chosen to abdicate 
the power that he inherited, und the domination that he pos- 
sessed, to the people for whose benefit he reigns. (Hear, and 
cheers.) The first great charter of British liberty was wrung 
from a despot, froma weak and miserable tyrant; while the 
second great charter of British freedom is conceded by a 
gallant British tar, one who is ready to brave every battle, and 
meet every breeze, as he is to enfranchise a valiant people ; 
and this, too he, does, because his heart is true, ani his head 
is excellent. 

Mr. O’C. congratulates the people of England, of Scotland 
and Ireland, that they are about to receive the common rights 
of men without the horrors of civil war and bloodshed, “the 
manly spirit of the patriotic Scotch,” he says, * has been 
aroused, and they are about to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
‘* His appeals regarding Ireland was most touching. 

We see, “he observes,” with such prospects before us, to 
what madness the people in the remotest districts have been 
driven. Who is there now to advise the people in Clare not 
to rush into bloody battle, or break out into open rebellion? 
Whose warning voice is to reach Galway and tell them not 
to destroy property, or to injure life? Who is there to stop 
the progress of Ribonism, which spreads from cabin to cabin, 
and in the darkness of night binds men by a secret oath to do, 
they know not what act of desperation! (Hear, hear.) ‘The 
voice of public discussion has been stifled—proclamations 
have been instituted for law, and as it has ever happened in 
the history of Ireland, the extinction of hopes has been the 
commencement of village insurrection, so is the present pe- 
riod another example of this truth, that while the people ex- 
_ redress through constitutional means, they will never 

uve recourse to the illegal acts of violence. 

He also gave * the Reform Bill,’”’ «« Repeal of the Union,” 
disavowing, in strong terms, its meaning separation. “The 
charge is false as hell,” was his emphatic language. On the 
contrary he considered a Local Parliament similar to that en- 
joyed by Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. the only means of pre- 
serving the compact. 

Dublin, April. The children of the Marquis of Anglesea 
left on a visit to Lord and Lady Clonelurry, with whom they | 
will remain till the return of their Father from his tour.— | 
Kinahan and Co. have stopped payment.—The Marquis of | 
Sligo has subscribed £1,500, Sir R. O’Donnell, £1,400, and | 
a lady named Palmer £4000, to buy provisions for the dis- 
tressed peasantry.—It is said the Statute on whieh Mr. 
O’Connell, was indicted had expired. Sir J. Dillon has  is- 
sued a painphlet in proof of it. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, while in the barony of Tulla, 
received among others, an address presented by Mr. Maurice 
O’Uonnell. ‘This the Register says, appeared to have been 
received rather coolly. ‘The Clergy also presented a Petition 
and the Marquis had a private interview with the Bishop, and 
Dean O’Shoughnessy. He wished the clergyman to prevail 











if a pledge in such a case, would be given for an amnesty 2s 

to past offences, except murder, The Attorney,General was 

referred to, who refused the pledge, and the ministers thought 
it would be useless to attempt it. The O’Gorman Mahon 
and O’Connell party also presented an address through Mr.. 
Steele, which was well received. The Marquis departed 

without any escort- 

The trial of Michael Farrell for stealing the body of Miss 
Margaret O’Doherty, from the Carmelite chapel, Whitefair 
street, took place April 7. ‘The corpse had been interred in 
adeep grave, built round with brick and mortar, and was 
within three coffins, one of which was lead. Farrel broke 
open the chapel in the night, took the body, and demanded 
at the Anatomy Room, after stating it to be Miss O’ Doherty’s 
corpse, a large price for it. ‘The prisoner was sentenced to 
12 months imprisonment, 

bsentees.—Powerful appeals have been made to the Irish 
landholders at present in London to return to,Ireland * if not 
froin a feeling of patriotism and humanity, for that of self in- 
terest, while yet they can say their possessions belong to 
them.” 

Mr. O’Connell has declared an opinion favourable to Poor 
Laws for Ireland. He was induced to the decision from a 
pamphlet written by Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare. We are 
glad of it. Governmentis disposed for the measure, and God 
knows it is wanted, 





SELECTIONS. 


(FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS.) 


As the town crier of Sleaford, remarkable for his fa- 
cetious and dry manner of expression, was procuring 
signatures last week to a petition to the House of Lords, 
in favour of parliamentary reform, an old Tory exclaim- 
ed, “ Why George, you old Radical!” “ No,” replied 
honest George, “ I was a radical for forty years, but 
now I am a loyalist; the King’s turned o’ my side.” 

On Monday last, John Wroe, the profligate Prophet 
of the Israelites, or Modern Jews, who has obtained so 
scandalous a notoriety at Ashton, passed through Hud- 
dersfield on his way to Sheffield, attended by a garde 
du corps of about forty persons, male and female, but 
principally of his bearded brethren, a great number ef 
whom were furnished with musical instruments, and 
played before him through the town! The prophet tra- 
velled in a splendid car, drawn by a mule, richly capa- 
risoned. ‘The brethren and sisters were pedestrians! 
Two baggage carts followed in their train. We find 
that the procession reached Wakefield on Monday, went 
to Barnsley on Tuesday, and to Sheffield on Wednes- 
day; at which last place it is said to be the intention of 
those deluded creatures to abide. We trust that the se- 
ducer, Wroe, will be closely watched. 


Howarp toe Puttanrrormstr.—Mr. Pratt in his 
Gleanings, gives the following very curious account of 
that extraordinary man: ; 

“ He was singular in many of the common habits of 
life; for instance, he preferred damp sheets, linen and 
clothes to dry ones, and both rising and going to bed, 
swathed himself with coarse towels dipped in the coldest 
water he could get; in that state he remained half an 
hour, and then threw them off, freshened and invigo- 
rated as he said, beyond measure. He never put on a 
great coat in the coldest countries, nor had been a mi- 
nute under or over the time of an appointment, so far as 
it depended on himself, for six and twenty years. He 
never continued at a place, or with a person, a single 


day beyond the period prefixed for going, in his whole 





upon the people to give up their arms. ‘The Dean enquired 





life, he had not for the last sixteen years of his existence, 
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ate any fish, flesh, or fowl, nor sat down to his simple 
fare of tea, milk, and rusks, all that time. His journeys 
were continued from prison to prison; from one group 
of wretched beings to another, night and day; and, 
where he could not go with a carriage, he would ride, 
and where that was hazardous, he would walk. Such 
a thing as an obstruction was out of the question. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

During the early part of this week, when Chief Commis- 
sioner Reynolds, in the Insolvent Court, was interrogating a 
person then before the Court, as to whether he was a shoe- 
maker! He replied, “No I am a cordwainer.” Upon 
which the Commissioner desired him to explain the differ- 
ence between the two terms; which he did in the following 
laconic manner:—* A cordwainer is a person who: makes 
shoes for ladies and gentlemen ; but a shoemaker is one who 
makes shoes for horses ! 








CHIT CHAT. 

The King and Queen will reside at Windsor Castle, with 
the exception of occasional visits in the neighbourhood, dur- 
ing the whole summer. His Majesty intended to visit Edin- 
burgh, but the prospect of a dissolution of Parliament, has 
determined the King to defer his ‘trip to the North” until a 
more tranquil period. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria intend spending some part of the summer at Ton- 
bridge Wells, the air of which place is found to agree so well 
with the young Princess. Sir John and Lady Conroy have 
been to Tonbridge Wells to look afier a house for the Royal 
party. 

The King, during his hours of relaxation from public busi- 
ness, occupies himself in visiting his various farms and plan- 
tations in Windsor Great Park, and watching their progress. 
On these excursions his Majesty is attended by his managing 
man, Mr. Ingall. ‘The farms are nearly all let; but the King, 
like his father, George the Third, is attentive to the economi- 
cal arrangement of their various departments, and anxious for 
the prosperity of his tenants. ~ 

The King gives a grand dinner-party to the Knights of the 


Bath, at St. James’, on Tuesday; and he holds a levee on | 


Wednesday. On Thurseay her Majesty will hold a Drawing 
room. On the 24th, their Majesties will go in state to the 
Italian Opera; and on the 25th, her Majesty will give a grand 
dress ball. 

Etiquetre.— When her Majesty was Duchess of Cla- 
rence, it happened on one occasion that Mrs. T rs ap- 
peared in the presence of the Duchess of Clarence, in a dress 
so beautifully made, that attracting the Duchess’s particular 
attention, she requested the wearer to turn in order to see 
how it fitted her in the back. “ Your Royal Highness must 
excuse me,” replied Mrs. T., «I cannot possibly be guilty 
of so great a breach of etiquette as that of turning my back 
upon Royalty.” 

It is asserted, that when the Duchess of Clarence first 
knew that she was become Queen of the British Empire, she 
wept, almost without intermission, for a couple of days, 
mournfully exclaiming,—* Farewell, then, to all my quiet 
happiness ; for me, nothing now remains but the pomps and 
distractions of royalty and public life, instead of those private 
enjoyments which have hitherto formed my supreme—I may 
almost say, my sole gratification.” —Fudge ! 

The Countess of Rossi (Sontag) and her husband intend to 
visit England during the summer. The late prima donna has, 
since her marriage, been received into the first society. She 
possesses so valuable a collection of presents, that at a late 
party which she gave at the Hague, she wore jewels to the 
value of 200,000 francs, or £8,400. The Countess’s voice 
is in full splendour, but she would seem to be indisposed in 
her feet, from being always slipshod, and from being not un- 
frequently carried toand from the carriage. 
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Omissions IN Royat Banquets.—At a splended entertain- 
ment given by the Civic Authorities of the Metropolis to the 
Allied Sovereigns during their brief sojourn in England, the 
first thing which his late Majesty, then Prince Regent, called 
for was not by any means to be procured—a glass of sherry ! 
The most rare and expensive wines graced the banquet; but 
sherry had been purposely omitted, as too ordinary a bever- 
age ever to be named in the presence of Royalty. We be- 
lieve it was at the same entertainment that amidst a profusion 
of ‘all thé good things of this world,” two of the Royal 
Dukes were put out of countenance by a pine-apple! In 
fact, when required to cut the tough-rinded anana, although 
gold and silver knives abounded, yet of more officious steel 
there was not one upon table, nor in the Banquetting Hall, 
and some time elapsed ere one could be procured. Upon an- 
other occasion hix late Majesty, then also Prince Regent, 
threw the Lady Mayoress and suite, at an entertainment at 
the Mansioh House, into the utmost perplexity, by request 
ing a cup of tea! 

We understand that a reproof has been addressed from an 
illustrious quarter, to a celebrated fashionable beauty, on the 
indecorum of her costume at the Drawing Room, which was 
such as to excite universal surprise. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A new Farce was brought out at this theatre, on Thurs- 
day night, called Nettlewig Hall ; or, Ten to One. The sto- 
ry may be briefly told:—Sir John Julius Nettlewig has been 
appointed by his deceased friend, Colonel Constant, guar- 
dian of his daughter Emily, with a strict injunction not to 
admit of her having communication with the male sex before 
she shall be twenty-one years of age. Sir John, in his anxi- 
ety to comply with his friend’s injunctions, discharges all his 
male servants, and keeps ten female servants. His nephew, 
Frederick Ramble, a young Oxonian, arrives at the Hall dur- 
ing vacation ; but, like all other males, is refused admittance. 
He soon learns the cause, and also discovers that the young 
lady is the same with whom he had fallen desperately in love 
at a casual meeting at Oxford. He immediately enters into 
a plot with Sir John’s discarded servants for carrying her off, 
in which undertaking he is powerfully assisted by his Irish 
servant, Patrick O’Doherty, who, most opportunely, falls in 
love with Emily’s maid just in the nick of time. The plot 
succeds—he is forgiven by his uncle—master and man are 
married to mistress and maid, and all parties are made happy. 
There were some smart repartees in the dialogue; but there 
was a want of the broad humour which is looked for in farce, 
and, as a whole, the piece was felt to be tedious; and though 
the performers exerted themselves to the utmost, and were 
frequently applauded, the announcement of the piece ‘or re- 
petition was not received without some expression of Jisap- 
probation. 





RECENT MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN IRELAND. 


Marriep—In Merrion square, by the Archbishop of Dublin, Nicholas 
J. Ffrench, of Ffrenchl-awn, county Roscommon, Esq. to Betsy Mary, 
third daughter of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 

At Ballyshannon, by Rev. George Griffith, Lieutenant Kelso, 83d to 
Arabella, daughter of Joseph Lipsett, Esq—At Belfast, Mr. J. Carrick, 
of Glasgow, to Eliza, daughter of Mr. Robert M’Connell—By the Rev. 
Mr. Bland, W. Colthurst, ‘he to Mary J. daughter of A. I. Kelly, Esq. 
Armagh—By the Rev. Mr. O’Laughlin, Mr. George Hamill, of Belfast, 
to Mrs. O’Brien, of Ballyhackamore—At Waterford, Charles Moore, Esq. 
of Arthurstown, county Wexford, to Anne, relict of the late John Spar- 
row, Esq. 

Diurp—At Newry, Frederick, son of John Boyd, Esq—At Belfast, 
Patrick Davis, Esq. aged 60—Julia A. daughter of the late Hugh Car- 
son, Esq.—Rev. James Gray, Rector of the Academy, formerly of High 
School, Edinburgh—Mr. Thomas McCollum, Cabinet Maker, 42—At 
Rainstown, county Carlow, M. Murphy, Esq—At Kilkenny, Mrs. Moran, 
one of the few extensive manufacturers whose business survived the 

neral decay of the woollen trade in that city—At Carrifergus, Joshua 

ice, Esq. 53—At Saintfield, Sur Wm. Walker, 80—At Clones, the 
Rev. J. Stewart, 65—At Elagh, Me. Samuel Thompson, 80—At Armagh, 
Andrew Lyle, Esq. 86—At Magherafelt, Dr. Graham, 58—At Druma- 








whey, near Newtownards, Mr. John M’Cully, 77. 
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NAPOLEON’S TOMB—BY A VETERAN. 


; 
I spent all the dawning ofa long day of hard service, far 
from the din of European strife, under the scorching skies of 


Napoleon's Tomb.—To Readers and Correspondents, §c. $c. 


RELICs OF BONNIE QUEEN Mary.—The partial draining of Loch 
Leven has been the means of bringing to light two highly inter- 
esting relies of the unfortunate Mary: a marble figure delicately 
sculptured, supposed to have decorated one of the niches of the 
monastery of St. Serf; and a handsome sceptre, apparently of 
cane hilted with ivory, and mounted with silver, upon which lat- 
ter the letters ef the words, “Mary Queen of Sccts,” are almost 
wholly legible, although both the ivory and silver are much de- 
cayed. 

Marcu or Inretiecr.—A frizeur, who resides within a short 


the East. Even amidst the forests of Napaul thw name of} distance of Aldgate pump, hasa board with the following in- 


Bonaparte sounded like a spell. . While his ambition was | 
condemned, his genius was admired, his misfortunes were | 
deplored; often have I wished to encounter him face to face ; 
the closest approach, however, that fortune enabled me to 
make to him, was by a,pilgrimage to his tomb. 

When at St. Helena, [ started one morning with a small 
party of brother officers to survey the spot where the remains | 
of the world’s agitator are deposited. ‘The peculiarities of | 
the locality have been laid before the public so often and so 
amply, on canvass and on paper, that further description is 
needless. The character of the scene is profound and awful 
loneliness—a dell girt in by huge native hills—not an object 
of vegetable life to relieve the general aspect of desertedness, 
except the few weeping willows which droop ubove the 
grave. The feeling of solitude is heightened by an echo, 
that responds on the least elevation of the voice. With what 
singular emotions I took my seat upon the s!ab, which shel- 
tered the dust of him for whom the crowns, thrones, and 
sceptres, he wrung from their possessors, would: of them- 
selves have furnished materials for amonument! There the 
restless was at rest; the Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, Protector of the Camfederation of the Rhine, Grand 
Master of the Legion of Honor, reposed with almost as little 
sepulchral pomp as the humble tenant of a country church- 


yard, 
* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” 


I withdrew my foot—removed with my handkerchief the 
traces it had left upon tlie stone, and gave a tear to the fate 








of the exile. I, also was a soldier of forty—our party quit- 
ted the place with dejected faces, and scarcely a word was 
spoken until we reached our quarters. 

On the following morning a French frigate arrived from the 
Isle of Bourbon, having on board a regiment of artillery. 
The officers solicited and obtained permission to pay a tribute 
of respect to their old leader’s ashes. I accompanied them to 

the ground, and rarely have I witnessed enthusiasm like 
theirs. On the way not an eye was dry, and some who had 
served immediately under “ the Emperor,”’ wept aloud. As 
they drew nearer to the spot, their step became hurried and 


scription;—“Hair cut fashionably, philosophically and anatomi- 
cally!” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge, with thanks, another favour from 
the hands of our Reverend friend in Troy, N. ¥. The Reverend 
Mr. Curry, of Providence, R. L and J. B. Nrxen, Esq. of Mobile, 
will please accept our grateful acknowledgments for their kind 
offer of interesting themselves in behalf of the Irish Shield. 

We assure our friend in Kingston, Upper Canada, that the 
letter to which he alludes, was never delivered to us. 

(<> Our Querec correspondent, will please take notice, that 
the person to whom he intrusted money for us, has been so dis- 
honest, or negligent, as not to deliver it. Let him make the ne- 
cessary enquiries. 


The Irisuman, of Charleston, (S.C.) a paper by the way, which 
is vastly improved in manner, matter and form, has not come to 
our hands for the last three weeks. In the columns of the Jrish- 
man, we have latterly traced the vivid scintillations of Irish intel- 
lect and feeling. This is as it ought to be;—as no paper, no 
matter how it may mask itself in affectation, can be honest or 
efficient in the cause of Ireland, except the writing editor isa 
native of the land of song, story, and sanctity. 

Our respected correspondent Monsrgur Ferry, and our ac- 
complished contributor C. C. will perceive that the mass of Eng- 
lish and Irish news, which occupies this impression, necessarily 
excluded their favours; but in our next, they and the admirable 
essay of Orestes on “ various spirits,” will enrich the Irish Shield. 

The articles we had prepared on the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and on the Drop Scene of the Walnut Street Theatre, the above 
mentioned cause has obliged us to leave out of this number. 

In reply to “ A Philadelphian,” we have to say, that we will 
willingly admit all decorous criticisms on our Drama, after it shall 
have been presented on the stage, in the Irish Shield; so that all 
those Dramatists whom we have offended by our critiques, may 
assail us with the arrows of retribution. Like the authors whom 
we have condemned, we have our vulnerable heel, and many egre- 
gious dramatic faults, We are prepared for attacks. 





MILNER’S SUMMARY.—Eugene Cummiskey has now in 
press and will publish in a few days, “A summary of the scrip- 
tures, by the Right Revd. Dr. Milner.” 

The learned and pious author having designed this work as a 
Catholic school book, commentis unnecessary on the advantages 





irregular, but the moment they saw the tomb, they formed 
two deep and advanced with uncovered heads, folded arms, 
and slow and pensive pace. When within five or six yards 
of their destination, they broke off into singlé-files, and sur- 
rounding the grave, at uniform intervals, knelt silently down. 
The commander of the- frigate and the others in succession, 
according to their rank, then kissed the slab; when they 


of its general intreduction into Catholic schools. 

N. B.—E. C. will sell the above work ata small advance 6n 
cost.to encourage its circulation—say $4 50 per dozen, or 50 ets. 
per copy. may 27 





EMMETT’S SPEECH. 
ue day is published by B. H. RAND, No. 36 South Sixth street, 








arose every lip was fixed, every bosom full. 

In a few days subsequently, the officers of both countries 
met at Soliman’s table, and after dinner the first toast propos- 
ed by the French commodore was “ The King of England— 
three times three; I really thought that the “ hip—hip— 
hurra !”’ ofour ancient enemies would never have an end. 


a new and elegant edition of EMMETT’S SPEECH. The Vig- 


nette designed by Barralett and engraved by O. A. Lawson. The Writing 
by Tiller. May 20th, 1831. 





TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. ~* 





An English gentleman returned thanks, and proposed “The 
memory of the Great Warrior, Napoleon Bonaparte.”’ ‘The 
pledge went solemnly round, each wearing, in honor of the 
mighty dead, a sprig of his guardian willow. ‘The evening 
was spent in concord, many patriotic toasts were reciprocat- 
ed, many good things were said, and the blunt sincerity of 
military friendship presided over our parting. 





Four Dollars per annum—No paper will be sent to the country 
unless six months’ subseription is paid in advance. 


fe The Publication Office of the Irtsn Sa1exp, is at No. 22, 
Srrawserry AttEy—between Market and Chesnut Streets. 








PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, 
No, 3, Black Horse Alley, between Market and Chesuut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 











"T'HE Public are respectfully informed by C. & A. OL- 
DRIDGE, that for certan reasons they have left No. 16, Frank- 
lin place, but still, as usual, their place of Manufactory, and 
Residence for the sale of their BALM OF COLUMBIA, DR. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, & DR. COOPER'S 
PILLS, is at No. 47, Prune Street, Philadelphia, where custom- 
ers are served Wholesale and Retail, on liberal terms. But 
please to recollect the above articles are not sold any longer in 
Franklin Place. 

The Balm of Columbia's virtues have been long established, 
and it is known to be the only article discovered in the world 
which can restore Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age pré- 


vent its decline, and powerfully improves the growth even in | 


advanced age. Also it prevents the Hair from turning gray, 
makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applications frees 
at from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beaw- 
tifully. Itecures nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are cele- 
brated through this vast continent, the West and East Indies, 
China, &c. ; it also has found its way through various parts of 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, Hamburg, 
Paris, &c., &c. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the 
Balm of Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 


THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D) 


ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues,and every kind of Fevers, 


When taken inwardly cures inflammation of the eyes; and, 
though it may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will 
cure the following complaints : 
Abscesses, Dyspepsia, 
Ine, Fistula, 
Thtoud it cleanseth, 


Gravei and Stune, 
Cures the Bloody Flux, 


Heart-Burn, 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, 


Piles, inward and outward, 

Rheumatism, 

Sour Stomach, 

Spitting of Bieod always 
cured, 





Consumptions, Inward Bleeding, ‘Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation ct the Lungs, | Vertigo. 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
iiabetes, Liver Complaints, Worms, 

l’ropsy, Nervous Affectione, Yellow Jaundice, 
Dyrentery, Palpitations of the Heart, 


Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the pa- 
tient could walk out the next day. 


Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz:—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, 
&e., &e. Price 50 cents per box. 
References can be given where perfect cures have been made 
2 the pills. 


The above Pills — had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1. 





STEREOGRAPH. 


It. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, 
w sale wholesale, and retail, the following Stereograph Safety 
Blanks: 


Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 


Promissory Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by 
those who do business with merchants from that quarter. 


Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's 


Orders for.certifieates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. dc: 
promptly and handsomely executed. 


2 


PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 
From that valuable Periodical, the Journal of Health. 


A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen 
beyond the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street 
parade or travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the 
winds of heaven should visit too roughly, brave the extremes 
of cold and moisture, and offer themselves as willing victims to 
all the sufferings of the shivering ague, catarrh, and pains rheu- 
matic. Thus we might continue the melancholy list of diseases, 
at best harrassing and alarming, often fatal, to which the heed- 
lessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice of old 
age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed, by a neglect of one 
esson of every day experience, 

P. G. NAGLE. 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South 
Third, near Congress Hall. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLM@BALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, Sourn Water Srert, Pamaperpnta. 


ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Vir- 
ginia leaf and manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and 
St. Domingo leaf; Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





MAGUIRE & BROYHER, TAILORS, 
South- West Corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 


TO devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long 
been the object of one of the above firm; and, believing as he 
does, that his present mode, namely, without having a seam ei- 
ther in the side or back, fully accomplishes this object, he has 
thought it his duty, both to himself and the public, to speak of 
the superiority which this seamless mode possesses over that 
commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only insures a 
perfect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known 
that the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, 
and by the frequent application of the brush, become old in their 
appearance and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear 
new, clean, and beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &e. 


JAMES GOWEN, No. 69, South third corner of Dock Street, 
has now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines 
of MADEIRA, thut he has yet been able to offer to the public. 
The richest and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail. 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, ée. 
Gold do., very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames, from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direet from Oporto. 
Also OLD WINES in Bottles, viz. : 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. Do Do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. Do Do, Lenox, Do. 180. 





With a generel assortment of Family and Table Wines, held 
‘qt moderate prices. For sale as above. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. ‘The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculate to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed 6n good paper, with new type. ~ Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant cupperplaté engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum, Address Josepa Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 





CHARLESTON PACKETS. 


HE fo owing vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Chafleston,8.C. They are all 








first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 


Brig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. | 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 

For freight or passage apply at the Packet orfiey on Girard’s wharf | 


to MORRIS SMITH. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER ree | ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 

The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at hic Store. Noeffort has been 
spared to obtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street, 


i> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 





THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, ke. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1851, edited by T. H. Burney, with illustrations. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engravings, 
splendidly bouud in embossed leather, 
Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 
The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&ec. For sale 
by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, ‘The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz-: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. - 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comi¢ Annual, The Iris, Musical 


Bijou, Musical Gem, &e fc 
For sale by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
. Fourth and Chemut Streate 





THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
S published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communieations (post paid) will be re- 


ceived by Jupan Donson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street,opposite the 


Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, wil) please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, |, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punetuelity observed in 
supplying agents, andin forwarding by mail to any part of the country 








CATHOLIC ROOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

publie, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsipERATIONS UPON CurisTI4AN TRUTHS AND 

Cursstian Durtiss, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume. 

E. C. offers also forsaie, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio,quarte 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general aszort- 
ment of Catholie Books. (> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusalers,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 

O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody onthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scoteh 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted and arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scoteh air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart ; General Andrew Jackson's Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a faveurite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favuurable. 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 1ith 
month, (Nov.) 20th, 
Ship JULIUS CASAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. 
Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Lir- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 
Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. s 
Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. - 
These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 





markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in al} , 


respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 
particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in « first rate 
ship, to sail from for this port, on or before the 10th 


April next, another to seil earlyin Ma, do s0 byapyly 
ae _— ° ROBERT TAYLOR. 
- No, 276, Market Street, aboveEig hth. 
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